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Teaching Aids 


Argentina (p. 6) 
Digest of the Article 

The rise of Juan Peron, President of 
Argentina, began in 1943 when the 
existing regime was overthrown by a 
“colonels’ revolution.” The Peron regime 
was regarded as pro-Axis by the United 
States until the final months of World 
War II when Argentina belatedly de 
clared war on the Axis. Subsequently, 
Argentina was admitted to the UN. 
Since Peron was duly elected president 
by the Argentine people, in a peaceful 
election in 1946, the United States has 
maintained friendly relations with Ar 
gentina 

Friendly feelings have been disrupted 
in recent weeks by Peron’s seizure of 
the great opposition newspaper, La 
Prensa, which had the widest circula 
tion of any Spanish language newspa 
per in the world. Its editor has been 
forced to flee to Uruguay in order to 
avoid arrest 

Protests against this action by the 
Peron government from supporters of 
a free press in various parts of the 
world have been unavailing 

These events have taken place at a 
time when the American states, includ- 
ing Argentina, are meeting in Wash 
ington. Conditions have been further 
aggravated by Peron’s announcement 
that Argentine scientists have produced 
an atom bomb without uranium 

What happens in Argentina is of con 
siderable concern to us, for we are in- 
terested in maintaining democracy in 
the Western Hemisphere. Argentina's 
departure from it means the defection 
from the democratic cause of a strong 
neighbor, among the most advanced in 
Latin America, with a population of 16 
million 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To have students understand the sig- 
nificance of President Peron’s suppres- 
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for’ This Issue 


sion of a great opposition newspaper 


n Argentina 


Assignment 

1. How did Peron achieve his pres- 
ent position? Compare his powers with 
those held by Hitler and Mussolini. 

2. What role did La Prensa play in 
Argentine life? What is the present 
status of the newspaper? 

3. Why should the United States be 
concerned with events in Argentina? 


Motivation 

A popular proverb holds to the idea 
that a pen is mightier than the 
sword.” To what extent is the proverb 
shaken by events in Argentina? 


Pi--otal Questions 

‘. Did Peron act sup- 
pressing the newspaper, La Prensa? 

2. Why is a free press regarded as 
essential to democracy? 

3. If you had been the publisher of 
La Prensa, would you have continued 
to criticize the Peron administration de 
spite his threat to suppress the paper? 
What would have influenced 
your decision? 

4. To what extent is Peron’s action 
aginst La Prensa consistent with Ar- 
g@Gitina’s behavior during World War 
I? 


wisely in 


factors 


ASplication 

Why should we in the United States 
be concerned with the suppression of 
a SSpanish- language newspaper in Ar- 
gdntina? 


Activities 

*1. Have the class act as American 
néwspaper reporters interviewing Peron. 
One student can act as Peron. The 
class can then write up the interview 
for the “home” press. 

2. Organize a round-table discussion 
on the question: “What should our re- 
lations with Argentina be?” After the 
“experts” have discussed the question, 


the class can ask them questions. 


{ 
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The Senate Crime Investigation 
(p. 9) 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why were the Kefauver and Ful- 
bright committee hearings undertaken 
during recent months? 

2. Where does the blame lie for the 
tie-up between crime and politics in 
many American communities? Defend 
your point of view. 

3. What lessons can the American 
people learn from the Kefauver Re 
port? 

4. Walter Lippmann, in a recent 
newspaper column commenting on the 
investigations, wrote: “the example set 
by the prominent is far more im- 
portant than the exposure of the 
wicked.” What did he mean? 

. The cartoon on page 11 shows 
Stalin watching the Costello hearing 
on TV with satisfaction. Uncle Sam, 
sitting beside Stalin, says: “The very 
fact that we expose our seamy side 
to public view is assurance of our abil- 
ity to cope with it!” Do you think the 
exposures of crime in our country have 
helped or hurt us in the eyes of people 
abroad? Defend your answer. 

6. Would the American people have 
been as aroused over the corruption 
disclosed by the Kefauver Committee 
if the proceedings had not been tele- 
vised? Defend your answer. 
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Free Copies 
of Rubber Booklet 


School administrators and teachers 
desiring copies of THE WONDER 
BOOK OF RUBBER for distribution to 
pupils may obtain them by writing to 
Don Layman, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
N. Y. A postal card may be used in 
sending your Please state 
number of copies desired. 
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THIS MONTH: 


Learn Photography with Ansco 
..ethe Guaranteed Way! 


N my daily mail from you shutterbugs 
there’s one question that seerns to pop up 
time and time again. The question: “What is 
the easiest way to get started in photography?” 





In the first place, there’s no easy way if you 
don't start off on the right foot , or if you try 
to cover too much ground in the beginning. 
If there’s any easy way, it’s the “Ansco Way.” 


By that I mean using Ansco &lenachrome 


the All-Weather Film. You see, Ansco and only 
Ansco, guarantees the results you want or you 
get a new roll free. Yes, FREE! (Return nega- 
tives and carton or guarantee t+»nd for a new 
roll.) This means we guarantee your results, 
while vou're learning, remembe; that! 


A few pointers: Don’t go in for filters, high- 
speed film, light meters and o%her expensive 
gadgets until you've mastered tle art of taking 
good snapshots. All you need is jn inexpensive 
box or folding camera . a siinple exposure 
guide that gives you correct exposures under 
various light conditions . and a good eye for 
subject matter (see prize winning photo). 


Plus several rolls of Ansco All-Weather 
Film. Now hop to it! 


HONORABLE MENTION Award in 1950 Scholastic-Ansco Contest. “Portrait 
s Persor by Ross Wagner, Thomas Jefferson School, Elizabeth, N. J 


Ansco All-Weather Film 7 


ANSCO, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


Its Fun to Make...Fun to Drink 


BANANA 
LK SHAKE 


How to make a 
BANANA MILK SHAKE 


1 fully ripe banana* 
1 cup (8 ounces) COLD mi! 


*Use fully ripe banana 


peel well-flecked with brown 


Peel banana. Slice into a bow 
and bea’: with a rotary egg beater 
or electric mixer until smooth 
and creamy. Add milk; mix 
well. Serve immediately. Makes 
1 large or 2 medium-sized drinks 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 3, North River New York 6, N. Y. 








Say What 
t | L ih You Please! 


Tops in speed! 
Royal holds the . . + and that’s what we mean! This let- 
's portable speed ters column, a regular feature, is open 
world’s ~~ to opinion on any subject and criticism 
championship! of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 


Other readers do, too. Address: Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 
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— We are writing in regard to the arti- 
a complete automatic cle in Senior Scholastic, March 7 issue, 
“Atomic-Powered Planes and Sub 
marines.” You say: “Experts estimate 
that a giant B-36 bomber, driven by an 
atomic power plant, could fly two mil 


margin setting system! 











“ lion miles, or eight times around the 
Royal is the earth, on one pound of fissionable uran 
° en ium.” According to our figures, it is 
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nile cant Gin: eat vg Sear seer 
niles around the earth, anc 1eTe re 
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eight times this number would only be 
° } wundred tho rile 
ever built! ' hundred thousand miles. 
Janet Harmon 
Dover (Ohio) H. §S 








We certainly underestimated that one 
pound of fissionable uranium! We n 
inate you as our candidate for the pil: 
of such a plane! With you at the « 
trols, the bomber would circle 
world 80, not 8 times.—Ed. 
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Dear Editor: 
This column gives students the 
portunity to express their views free) 


It also helps students from fore 
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Business, Labor, 


and the Good Citizen 


TPYHIS nation is largely a nation of employees. More 


than 60,000,000 people are gainfully employed here 
and America has developed the largest group of skilled 
workers and tec hnic ans the world has ever seen Most 
young people must look forward to earning their live li- 
hoods and supporting their families by working for a 
wage or salary The relations that exist between em 
ployers and employee s are therefore a very important 
phase of our national life 

These relations are strongly affected, for better o1 
nd by the attitude of citizens 


it large most of whom are like 


worse by public opinion 
ly to be employees them 
selves. If the opinions and attitudes of the public ire 


based on emotion rather than understanding, or upon 


one-sided and misleading statements rather than all the 


facts. thev are likelv to be affected for the worse is 


the duty of every good citizen to be well informed on 


all sides of labor-management problems and to let rea 


son, tolerance, and patience be his guide toward these 


questions 

The re are many phase of economic problems in 
America on which both management and labor are in 
complete agreement. Both agree, tor example that ours 
a dynamic, expanding industrial system based on free 
competition among many units large and small. It has 
produced the gi! st on it of consumer's goods and 
lfare for the common mat 
constantly increasing 

ty mit l t it »}>adDundant power. mcents 
machines, i 1s 1 | mnel he source of both 
high profits for capi nd high real wages and jobs 


for labor 


It follows, theref hat the first duty of the good 


1 
economic citizen is t serve our productive industrial 
ystem and to kee} me ning at the highest pos 
ble level. Whethe: ipl mployee, consumer 


r investor, it is to | t to cooperate with his 


fellow workers for th distribution of economi 
velfare. This meat mg other things, to maintain 


fair business and honest quality a 


lair prices for produ relations between 


lanagement and 


In contrast to to ! systems based on hatred 
ind conflict between economic classes, our American 
emocratic capitalism does not believe that there is a 
ermanent clash of interests between employer and 
employee. There may develop, however, from time to 
time honest differences of opinion as to wages, working 
conditions, and other questions involved in the fair dis- 
tribution of the product of industry. This is why, in a 


lemocracy good 


itizenship requires freedom tor all 


One in a series of guest editorials on 
good citizenship by distinguished Americans 


By WILLIAM GREEN, Presidenr American Federation of Labor 


economic groups to organize as they think best to pro 
tect the ir own interests Just as business is tree to organ 
ize, both in corporate units and in trade associations, so 
labor is free to organize unions, both in local plants and 
throughout crafts or industries. Friendly and stable re 
lations between organizations ot business and organi 
zations of labor is the true meaning of collective bar 
gaining 

The trade union makes it possible for working men 
and women to defend their rights and to exercise thei: 
responsibilities in a free democracy. Without track 
unions, workers would be divided, dependent exclu 
sively upon the good intentions of employers, and in 
capable of making their full contribution to the com 
munity. With trade unions, they are united, self-reliant 
and able to fulfill their duty to the community 

Trade unions are voluntary associations. They are 
based on the Sane principle on whic h every organized 
democratic group is based—the principle of individual 
self-discipline in the interest of the common good. Only 
when this principle is followed can there be permanent 
long-run betterment for the individuals who together 
make up a soc lety F 

Trade unionism is a continuous education of its mem 
bers for good citizenship. It gives the worker a voice in 
determining the conditions under which he works and 
lives, and teaches him to use it in an enlightened way 
That is what Samuel Gompers, the founder of the Amer 
ican Federation of Labor, meant when he said that to 
be a good trade unionist, the worker must also be a 
good citizen 

Through his union, the worker participates in decid 
ing the terms under which he grants his labor to the 
employer in return for his wage. The union makes it 
possible for him to withhold his labor if those terms 
seem unfair to him. In this way, one of the greatest of 
our individual rights becomes effective for labor, as well 
as for business—the right of free contract. 

It is natural that, out of the many thousands of con 
tract negotiations which take place every year, disputes 


Continued on page 19 
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Free Press— 
Peron Style 


Talburt in Cioecinnati Post 


The Printer’s Devil 


La Prensa refused the demands. T] wdered publisher Paz jailed for 15 days 
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behind t political 
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most important 


fact to bear in mind is t there is to 
be a Presidential electior February 
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It is an open secret that Peron wants 
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1949 to per 


mstitution mn 
ed himself 
wOOTT for Peron s 
'—~his own wife 
imbitious E 
st Lady 
February 
f the Peronista 
inied by a 
presented 
husband 


re-election 


ticket in 1952 
’ 
vnuld 


ort of the 


tion Peron w 
SUP] 
sars, he has 

inother in 
iti-Peronista 

Virtual! the 


n 
still 


Ar gentina 


tient newspaper per 


l! Argentina is 


Peron regime is 


screws on that 


e American correspondents 


! | ! 
Saw a close parallel be 


tween ev in Argentina and those in 
Herbert L. Mat 
the New York Times reports 
Aires that 


steadily moving along the road toward 


talitanan countnes 
thews of 
‘Peronism is 


from Buenos 


totalitarianism ” Because independ 
ent newspapers such as La Prensa and 
La Nacion of Buenos Aires block the 
road “they are persecuted. There is a 
pattern of dictatorship that fits 
fitted Mussolini 

Salazar 


Juan 
Hitler, 


and others 


Peron as it 


Stalin, Franco 


Acme phy 


7 


f all 


midst of Prensa 


a startling announce 


In the this La 


commotion came 
ment from the Argentine government 

literally " in its impact. Presi 
dent Peron told a press conference lim 
ited to Arge that 
scientists in Argentina had found a way 
} 


‘atomic 


tine newspapermen 


to produce atomic energy by a new 


' 
simpler and cheaper process than 


~ any other country See news 


pag April 4 isst 

Officials in the United States refused 
until further details 
Many of the were 
frankly skeptical and hinted that Peron’s 


innouncement should be taken 
grain ot 


comment were 


known scientists 
with 


uranium 


Peron’s Rise to Power 


This brings us to the question of how 
Argen 
tina. Peron’s rise to power began almost 


1 
eiant 


Juan Peron became top man in 
It started on June 6 
Rev 
Argentine 


U years ago 
1943, with the so-called “Colonels 
that the 
Army took control of the country. It 
booted out President Ramon Castillo 
ind installed General Pedro P. Ramirez 


in the presidency 


ution.” On day 


Pulling the strings behind the scenes 
¥f the “Colonels’ Revolution’ the 
openly fascist-minded G.O.U. (Group 
of the United Officers ) 
acknowledged leader of this group, al 


was 
Peron was the 


though he was then relatively unknown 
outside this “Colonels’ 

Apparently Ramirez was not 
enough to satisfy the G.O.U., for 


on February 25, 1944, he was replaced 


in Argentina 
cli yue 


toug? 


by Edelmiro Farrell. But the real power 
was concentrated in the hands of the 
new vice president, Colonel Juan Peron 

Under the Farrell-Peron regime, the 


Actne photo 


Strike by government-sponsored news venders union closed 
plant of newspaper la Prensa. Workers who tried to enter 
plant were mobbed and one employee was fatally shot. Later 
the police jailed 400 La Prensa workers, kept paper closed. 





unions, which he now uses to strengthen 
his grip on the country 

Following the 1946 elections. the 
State Department adopted a “realistic” 
policy toward Argentina. Our relations 
vith Argentina became friendlier. All 
seemed sweetness and light” until 
Peron’s recent seizure of La Prensa 


Why the U. S. Is Disturbed 


Why is Washington perturbed about 
the La Prensa affair? What happens in 
Argentina is of intimate concern to us 
n the United States. She is one of our 

portant neighbors in this hemi 
sphere. With an area of more than a 
million square miles and a population 

16 million. she is the second largest 

South America, surpassed 
Argentina has persist- 
assert her leadership 

American countries 
mecerned about Argentina 
oncerned about main 
cgemocracy in our 
horhouc the Western Hemi 
As the New York Times de 
in editorial on March 24, “The 
yntinue their present ac 
is the Argentine people 
nem They should be re 
led, however, that we have an in 
st in peace in this hemisphere and 
the development of democracy The 
t government 
Argentina at the very best limits the 
sible extent of economic and cul 


ery existence of a tascis 


cooperation among the hemi 

In that sense the in 

in Argentina is of direct 

nited States, and it is 

Americans, official and 
express that interest.” 


LA PRENSA 


bow 


ek photo by Ed Wergeles 


Publisher and editor of lo Prensa is Alberto Gainza Paz, 52. One of the great 
free newspapers of the world, la Prensa was founded in 1869. Gainza Paz is now 
His crime? Saying that government seizure 


a fugitive from Argentine justice 
which guarantees a free press. 


of la Prensa violoted Agrentina’s constitution 





Crime + 
Crooked Politics 
= Corruption 


Needed: Outstanding leaders and aroused citizens 


he United States has been sitting 
for a new kind of portrait—a profile 
silhouette This portrait does not 


the full face of 
sents only the dark side 


show America. It pre 


und the results 
They are, in fact, dis 
} 


ind unbecoming 


ire not pretty 


hearteningly ugly 
his profile silhouette is an exposure 


of gambling 


influence 
bribery 


shown in vivid outlines 


racke teering 
peddling, political corruption 
and immorality 
in the newspapers and magazines and 
m the television sets of the nation for 
This dark silhouette has been 
investigation 
hard-hitting law en- 


forcement officers in some communities, 


ill to see 
cut” by Congressional 


committees, by 


by crusading newspapers, and, increas 


ingly, by individuals and groups of 
citizens, aroused to action 


Look closely Mr ind 
this is what the 


Mrs 


silhouette of your coun 


America 


try shows in April, 1951 

A network of illegal gambling 
syndicates, operating in tiny village and 
mighty me tropolis taking from innocent 


and not-so-innocent citizens twenty bil 
lion dollars a year 

“Big shot” 
their criminal activities behind 


racketeers who hide 
a false, 
deceiving air of respectability—which 
has made many of them (up to now) 
acceptable as members of the com 
munity. 

a chain of bribes offered to and 
accepted by young college athletes, who 
‘love of the 


but who have been. corrupted 


supposedly play for the 
game,” 
and made part of a “sure thing” system 
by crafty gamblers. 

Evidences of political favoritism 
and lack of responsibility on the part 
of important Federal officials, and utter 
corruption in many areas on the local 
level 

Admissions by sheriffs and po 
from dozens of counties, 


lice officers 


A Message to the High School Students of America 


Prepared by Senator Estes Kefauver for Senior Scholastic 


During its investigation, the Senate’s Special Committee to Investi 


gate Organized Crime in 


Interstate Commerce 


uncovered extensive 


information on criminals who have banded together in a type of illegal 


] 
pons 


yperahion comm 


referred to as organized crime 


banding 


This 


together has as its common objective the violation or flaunting of the 


very laws which were enacted as a protection of our social order 


The vast funds in the hands of those individuals 


gained through 


their illegal activities or through the evasion of proper income taxes 


ill-gotten gains 


on their 


enables them to wield extensive economic 


powers. It also enables them to corrode and corrupt the very principles 


of democracy upon which this country was founded. 


Today's students are the voters of tomorrow. They can do much to 


combat this insidious menace by refusing to tolerate these activities 


(more commonly known as rackets) and by taking a more active and 


personal interest in civic affairs and projects resulting in good local 


government and law enforcement. 


Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 


The Un-Easy Chair 


confessing to “pay-offs” from gamblers 
and other assorted criminals 

And perhaps ugliest of all, the 
rise of teen-age drug addicts in some 
of our communities-- a new and sinister 
development since World War IL. 

Yes, that’s the silhouette—or maybe 
we'd better say that’s a silhouette—of 
the U.S.A., 1951. When you see an 
unflattering picture of yourself, you 
often say, “Why, that’s not a picture of 


me, is it?” In much the same tone, 
American communities are looking at 
these recent revelations and are asking 
in dismay and shock, “That's not a pic 
is it?” The picture can be 
changed, and is being changed. The 


soap of public exposure, the scrubbing 


ture of us 


brush of aroused moral judgment, and 
the mop-wielding action of good citizen 
ship can do the job 

But what a job needs to be done! 


The Kefauver Revelation 


Last month the now-famous Kefauver 
1l-month 
seeking and 


Committee completed an 


tour of American cities, 
finding evidence of organizea crime. 
Mar. 28 and Apr. 4 
issues, and major article in Nov. 1, 1950, 
Senate 


Estes 


See news pages, 


five-man 
Senator 
lenn.) is now prepar 


spec ial 
committee, headed by 
Ketauver (Dem., 
ng its final report in Washington. The 


. 
issue.) This 


eport will summarize the Committee's 
ndings and propose specific action by 
While awaiting the report, 
he Senate has already acted against 27 


ongress 


balky witnesses who appeared before 
the committee but answer 
certain important questions. These wit 
nesses—most of them admitted gamblers 
connected with underworld 


refused to 


c riminal 





phete 
Ambasseder to Mexico 
New York City, 
Kefouver 


Willlem O'Dwyer 


end ftermer Meyer ef 
edmitted te the 


thet 


Committee 
he hed given political appointments 
te the criminals 


friends of well-known 


t of 
Federal 
iT 


The Pattern of Corruption 


even 
mpetition. (In 


rwrssi fle 


| witnesses were 


ile preparing to testify be 


mittee These groups use 


10 


bribery and other forms of corruption 
to secure cooperation or non-interfer- 
ence from law-enforcement agencies 
And they maintain profitable relation 
ships with like-minded criminal groups 
and individuals in other cities through 
out the country 

Senator 
committee 


that his 
ilready achieved some 


Kefauver believes 
has 
even before it makes recommen 
He said 


“Our principal achievement is bringing 


good 
dations to Congress for action 


out the present me thod 
1 


and techniques 


of organized criminals and showing 


their moral, economic: and political in 
fluences upon the American people 

local crime is an 
Many 


sinister 


The spotlighting of 
important 
did 
ences 
they know the 


sore th ing 


citizens 
influ 
that 


ry produc t 


ippreciate the 


not | 


their communities. Now 


facts, they are doing 
about it These [hig tire 
racketeers| cannot operate under the 
information 

1 +} 


spotlight of public 
e publi 


lious 


shown an 


that 


ave been 
been showr their sic opera 
tions and influence car i 


Poser 
ct alone will do mu » deter 
the future 
Phere ubstants evidence 
(Committee 


bribing 


torward 
n “done 
/ 


uggied | 


" 
illeg 
of these 


vading 


under the ontrol 
so all-ner 


powerful is their influe 


Our Moral Blindness 
| tf this is part 


law. But 
the law 
effectively 
activities t anim 
/ 


innot apply 
Relds of men’s 
t restrain me 
gluttony. It 
from 
it cannot prevent much 


from avarice am cannot 


restrain a betraying his 


In short 


man 


friend 


Acme phote 
frank Costello, reputed gambling over- 
lord, refused to testify before Kefauver 
Committee, saying he wes too ill. Threat- 
ened with arrest, he returned to the 
witness chair with o sneer on his face 


which men are, unfortu 


Government are 
ns to be 
the moral 
which allows those 


swccept the 


new 
blind 


sitions to prac 
reveal. It is ba 
orruption in our 


if epte ia 


we arrived 


not the dee 


it this point? 
».rooted, long 
country. We are 


f world leadershi; 


of our 


the community of 
iternational iggression 

] } 
minal activity of ail. At 


ty 


tandard of living has steadi 


Our democratic government 


the firm basis of wav ot 


then, has all this happened? 


How 


; 
Seme people 


oul 


taking the long view 
tory vy that we are in a typica 
od. After the Civil War 


i Gove 


rnment corruption swept 


after World War 1 


unother wave of evil prac 


ountry, and 


t Government. Sx 


We ire expenencin 


twar letdown 


What We Must Do 


w not this is true, it is 
If it is true that 
carele SS 
the law 
behind the law 
stronger rrective n must be 
taken. What are the that the 
United States can take, to show that we 
cannot and will not tolerate evil prac 
tices which, like worms beneath an up 
turned stone, are now exposed to public 


excuse 
zen has become 
holding not only but 


the morality then even 
sures 


steps 





view? Here are some of the 
1. New Federal Out of the 
Kefauver Committee's final report will 


steps 
laws 
come suggestions for new laws. These 
the use 
tele- 
strict 


und bribe 


may include: measures to deny 


# telegraph and long-distance 
phone for gambling information 
er tax laws to force gamblers 


takers to reveal more accurately the 
sources of their income; and possibly a 
permanent Federal Crime Commission, 
to continue the work 
started by the Kefauver Committee 
2. State and local action. 


Truman 


investigative 


President 
commenting on the postwar 
“I do 
that 


solve the 


‘trail of crime,” recently warned 


not want anyone to be deceived 


Federal action by itself can 
problems of crime. The primary respon 
sibility rests with state and local author 
with individual citizens who 
their 


ities and 


must obey the laws enacted by 
representatives in 

The Ketfauver 
ready sparked such action in many com 
In New York state, 
Thomas E. 


Dewey has created a State Crime Com 


government 
revelations have al 
munities and states 
is an example, Governor 
mission, made up of five distinguished 
citizens, to follow up the Senate Com 
work in New York. In 
cities, existing crime com 
missions are at work with renewed en 
ergy 

public 


mittee s other 


states and 
Resignations and prosecutions of 
officials 


have been exposed are the order of the 


whose criminal tie-ups 
, 
day in many localities 

3. Higher standards in Government 
sevice. Senator Fulbright has 


a resolution in Congress calling 


mtro 
luc t d 
for a ten-man commission on ethics in 
the Federal Government. Such a com 
mission would see what lessons could be 
drawn from the current disclosures. Out 


of the commission's study might come a 


POSE 
SIDE TO PUBLIC VIEW 
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A Democracy’s Protection 


new statement of the principles neces 
sary for elected and appointed officials 
to maintain in carrying out their public 
duties 

4. Renewed interest and alertness of 
the individual citizen. John Q. Citizen 
himself, and jointly with other ordinary 
Americans, can do a great deal. “Every 
of us,” says Erwin D. Canham, ed 
itor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
“ought to resolve in his community to 


one 


demand whatever investigation is neces 
sary, to bring about organization of a 
crime commission, if one does not exist 
exert the 


public officials to enforce the law and 


and to utmost pressure on 

drive the rats out of the granary.” 
Senator Charles Tobey ( Re p., i H 

was the most eloquent member of the 


Kefauver Committee during its public 


Harris & Ewing 


4. Edgar Hoover, heed of Federal Bureay of investigation (left) and Attorney 
General J. Howard McGrath (right) testified at hearing in Washington. Senator 
Estes Kefauver, chairman of Senate Crime investigating Committee is in center. 


hearings. Time and again he called on 
citizens to seek religious inspiration to 


find the 
Through a 


way out of corruption and 


crime return to religious 
principles and practices, he predicted 
“we will have a righteous and a new 
America, and we will have a nation in 
which ‘dwelleth righteousness’ and be 
fore God 

Already 
afoot against the briber and the bribe 
taker, the racketeer and the official who 
protects the racketeer. And we have at 
hand examples of honorable conduct to 
Both the Kefauver and the Ful 
instances of the 


it is high time!” 


is we have seen action 1s 


follow 
bright Committees are 
people's representatives finding the dirty 
spots and showing us how to do the 
necessary housec le ining 
Columnist Walter Lippmann, point 
ing to these two Senators as examples 
believes that if public leaders set a high 
standard of morality and action, citizens 
Our 


obligated to set these standards if they 


at large will follow leaders are 


deserve their posts. “This is not,” says 
Mr. Lippmann, “a high-falutin’ and per 
fectionist view of the obligations of 
leadership. In the case of the captain of 
the ship, for example, who must save 
all other lives before his own, so high 
a standard of conduct is regarded not 
foolish but 


sable to the discipline and safety of the 


as fancy and as indispen 
ship.” 


There are, in sum, two different ways 
of looking at the remedies to our 
High-minded 


tone for 


troubles outstanding 


the wi 


ind thus spur the average citi 


leaders can set the 
nation 
to higher standards in his indivi 
life. Or, alert 


can torce thet 


informed citi 
leaders to toe the 


iroused 
of responsibility or suffer ouster fro 
office 

Perhaps we need good doses 


ot bot! 


of these “pre scriptions 
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Should the Number of 


Representatives in Congress 


Be Increased ? 


FOREWORD 


a sound px 


irgument 


1789-91) 


House of Re presentatives hac 


In the first Congress 


bers. In the second Congress. as a result 

if the 1790 census, the number of Rep 

resentatives was increased to 106. In 

the vears that followed, as the nation’s 

population grew and as new states were 

sdmitted to the Uni I 

House rose althoug 

e with the a yw! 

a whole 

After the 1910 
435 And 
iy 


he 








ago Times 
“Why can’t | move faster?” 


The men who wrote our Constitution 
firmly believed that the House of Rep- 
resentatives should always be close to 

people. However, the undeniable 
is that the House has not grown 
it the same rate as the nation 

Here are the statistics t 
1790, there w 
ever 3.000 
a House 


‘iW 


ngre 


as YOO OOO 


ige 
tituency 
66.000 
42 000 
81 000 
52. 000 
66.000 
654.000 
11.000 
80 000 
166,000 
100.000 
30.000 


24,000 


This } veal “ significant 


facts: First, ir lt ’ untries— 





with the single exception of gigantic 
India—each legislator represents far 
fewer people than his American col- 
league does 

Second, in four of these democracies 


Britain, France, India, and Italy) the 
membership in the national legislatures 
is greater than ours 

Those who argue that a large House 
could not function efficiently should be 
reminded of the 

mons. Commons h 
than our House 
reas mnable pers 


British ( 


portion 
migress 
that same 


nstutu 


m_ress 
House 


to more 


eCOmME 
nsiderably 
1 meet 
yur Tr 


ntinuous 


the iver 
for visits 
vith | 


Ss 


sery 
idual 
h ive 


yur fit tt 


] 
t unusual 


yngressman 
} | } | 
number of ’ n i ie gets 


s 82. Anot ted 48 callers 


>. 

tress for 28 

sentative 1s a 

g hours un 

nsibilities 

na more s re gh upon 

him. His arduous tasks make him a poor 
msurance risk 

The only way to lessen the heavy load 

#f work borne by the Representative, 

} 


the only way to make him a true rep- 


resentative of the people vho elected 


him—is to increase the membership of 
the House. That's the democratic solu 
ton 

For a Representative who represents 


too many constituents is in truth rep 


resenting no one but himself, 


point f the 


rse-and-Duggy ; Sure 
’ , 
oser relationship between 


ind his constituents way 


taine I ime ratio of 
repres tion as in 1790—one Represen 
33,000 people—today 


the House would have no fewer than 
' 


tative tor every 
4.560 members 
That's obviously not practical 
How large. then, s uld the member 
* the House be 
verts that the House has 


} 1 ] 


llready reached 


It is the opinion 


maximum size. To 
increase the membership * the House 
beyond the present figure of 435 would 
be unwise 

To be sure, the 


* present size of the 
House is an old “gri 


pe People have 
been talking about raising the 435 ceil 
ing in the House for many years. And 
i majority of Congress itself has repeat- 
edly »ypposed such a move. It was de 
cided that 435 was the largest number 
of Congressmen which could be ex 
pected to work together efficiently 

Che sad truth is that even in its pres 
ent size the House is considered by its 
more experic need members to be much 
too unwieldy. Imagine how much worse 
it would be if it were enlarged further 

Even now the House is compelled to 
curb debate. | requently freshman Con 
gressmen are denied the opportunity to 
speak ym bills of great importance There 
are just too many Congressmen, and all 
of them want to be heard. In conse 
quence, the passage of a bill today takes 
longer than when the House was smaller 

We certainly cannot agree with the 





Cleveland Press 


Cut down the size of that district! 


affirmative that the British House of 
Commons functions smoothly. What are 
the facts? Many of the young members 
can't even be sure of getting a seat. 
There are not enough seats for all of the 
625 members of Commons! Because of 
their great number, the members can 
not effectively participate in debate 

A similar situation exists in France, 
where the membership of the Assembly 
is 619. The presiding officer often finds 
it difficult to keep order. It is not un 
usual for the Assembly to adjourn be 
cause the presiding officer is unable to 
ke ep order 

Let us now examine the contention 


has 


that increased pressure of work 
made the Congressman less accessible 
to the people who elected him and less 
responsive to their interests. How true 
is this charge? 

We have the word of Representative 
Celler that “few public officials and cer 
tainly few private business executives 
are, in my opinion, more accessible or 
more responsive to the people than the 
members of the House of Representa 
tives.” And he adds pointedly “No Con- 
gressman who wants to stay in office 
ignores letters from his voters “ 

Admittedly, the present-day Congress- 
man’s load of work has increased. But 
on the other hand, faster means of 
travel and communicafion make it easier 
for a Congressman to keep in touch 
with his district today than in 1790 

Moreover 
increased clerical staffs, and the re- 
sources of the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress have 


made it possible for conscientious Con 


administrative assistants, 


gressmen o avoid becoming bogged 
down with the detailed demands of 
their office 

Perh ips a better idea for relieving the 
burden of the Congressman—an idea 
certainly more prac tical than enlarging 
the House—is to eliminate from the 
House calendar bills for the payment of 
small claims against the Government. 
These claims take up a great deal of 
time in the House and there is no rea 
son why they cannot be handled by 
administrative agencies 

Other essential time-saving devices 
would be (a) the granting of home rule 
to Washington, D. (¢ 
governed directly by Congress; (b) the 


“ hic h is now 


installation of electric voting machines 
in the House, which could tabulate a 
roll-call in a few seconds instead of a 
half hour; (c) fewer and smalle- House 
committees. 

Finally, what is urgently needed is 
equalization of Congressional districts. 
In that way all districts would be more 
nearly equal in population than they 
are now. 

For example, one California district 
now has over 665,000 people, while 

Continued on page 19) 
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Student Draft Deferment 


High school students will get o 
chance to go to college and com- 
plete their education before being 
drafted—if they're smart enough, 
and make good grades in college 

New regulations issued by Selec 
tive Service headquarters in Wash 
ington open the wav to draft defer 


nent tor cotlewe students 


Heres 


many 


h appens under the 


what 


new program 


On M ay 


26 June 16. and June Ww 
" eral iptitucte test will be 
it 1.000 examut 


givetl 
ition centers through 


M ale 


they number about 


ait the ‘ itr 


non-veteran 


cColueTvge | 


students 

may apply to take the test 
make a 

called 


‘satisfactory 


1 O00 000 
Those 
ore will not be 
hut Just 
vark will be 


whe satistactory 
to military 
what a 
deter 


has not been 


ned 


I hose 


iptitude 


result of the 
test must continue to make 


cle te rred ss a 


} 


round wrac each ear t 


of the craft 


keep out 

After completing col 

course those deferred still 
me 

emors do not 

tude test They will 


start betore 


have 
colle ut 


York Times qi otes W 
that the 


«ae is Saying 


will dete 


ill treshmen entering 


tem from 


collewse sophomores vho 


walt of their classes 

ear, juniors who 
r two thirds in thei 
bors wh were ii 


quarters in their 


Understanding 


the ats 


“Production Miracle” 


“Miracles” of production on the 
part of workers, farmers, and busi- 
nessmen have put our nation well 
on the road to full preparedness 

This is the heartening message of 
the first report of Defense Mobiliza 
Director Charles E. Wilson 
During World War II, 45 per cent 


of our production went into the war 


thon 


Today the figure is eight per 
at its height 
above 20 per cent he said 

Gravest threat to 


goods 


cent, and will not rise 
our efforts is the 
inflation. To 


Wilson < alled 


strict entorce 


possibility of further 
halt rising prices Mr 
and 


tor highe r taxes 


ment of controls on prices, wages 
and credit 


Mr. Wilson said that the 


indi idual 


rent 
main ef 
American of 
effort 


fects on the 
uur long-haul defense would 
he these 

1) Practically 


reaching a 


every VOoung mah 


Ipon certain age, will 
in the armed forces 
2 All of us 
more taxes 
3) We 
of the 


houses and autos 


have to serve 


will have to pay 
will have to wait for some 
i h is new 
but they ll: 
appear completely from the market 


things we want 


ot dis 


4) As factories are converted to 
production, there will be 
some local unemployment and pro- 


defense 


duction stopp iges 

5) Longer working hours will be 
needed from workers in many in- 
dustries 

6) Our normal peacetime prog- 
ress as a nation will be slowed down 
is scientific talent turns from normal 
creative purposes to devising weap- 
ons of destruction, and as programs 
such as reclamation and health im- 
laid aside 


provement have to be 


temporarily 


Senate’s Troop Curb 


The U.S. Senate wants a voice in 
any future plans for sending U. S. 
ground troops to Europe. 

Last week the Senate, by 49-43, 
upproved President Truman's plan 
to send four more divisions of U. S. 
But the resolu- 
after these four di- 


soldiers to Europe 
tion urged that 
no more ground forces 
“further Congres- 
The resolution does 
not need the consent of the House 
of Representatives, nor is it binding 
on the President 


What's Behind It: 


visions leave 


} 


v sent without 


sional approval 


The Senate’s 


One-man TV Station 
THE “WALKIE-PEEKIE” is the latest 


thing in television. It’s a portable, pick- 
a-back TV sending station which is also 
a radio receiver, plus a microphone- 
camera about the size of a loaf of bread. 


The whole apparatus (photo at left) 
weighs 53 pounds. It runs on the power 
The «scene being tele- 
vised is recorded on film at a control 
station, which can be as much as a mile 


of its own battery. 


away. The control station can send in- 
structions to the cameraman by radio. 
This sort of equipment is expected to 
coverage of spot 


speed up television 


news, such as fires or riots. 

Other TV notes: As of March 1, 
11,748,000 TV sets were in use in the 
U. S., and 27 per cent of all homes had 
sets. In 1950 TV stations and networks 
took in $105,800,000—three times as 
much as in 1949. But only 54 of the 
nation’s 107 stations made a profit. 





action is considered a strong warn 
ing that 
Southern 

irried the resolution 
dent 


and 
votes 


many Republicans 


Democrats (whose 
fear the Presi 
may commit too much of the 


ition’s might to Europe's defense 


ERP’s Third Birthday 


The Marshall Plan celebrated Its 
third birthday April 3. It's “birthday 
present” was a report that Western 
Europe's industrial production rose 
40% since the program started. 

The Marshall Plan is so called be- 
cause it was proposed by General 
George C. Marshall 
Secretary of State 
the Europe an 

ERP). Congress passed it on April 
9 ] 148 President Trum in signed the 


bill into law the next day 


when he was 
Its official name is 


Recovery Program 


Eighteen European countries re- 


iid under 


eived 


American economik 
| body which han 
s the U.S. contribution to ERP is 
he Economi ition Admit 
stration (ECA ERP was originally 


designed to last only fow 


the program The 


+} Cooper 
yvears 
President Truman wants Congress to 
ntinuse EC 4 inde finite ly to h indle 
U.S iid program 
cludes military and economic aid 
Last week ECA Administrator 
William C. Foster said that ERP has 


ichieved in three years all the 


foreign which 


prog 
ress toward European recovery that 


was hoped for in four years 


Pan-American Unity 


April 14 will be observed through- 
out the Western Hemisphere as 
Pan-American Day. The idea of 
Pan-Americanism is to make our 
‘‘neighborhood'’'—the Western 
Hemisphere—a happier, safer and 
a more prosperous place to live in. 

This idea is being translated into 
action at a conterencs t ftorengn 
nisters of the 21 American re pub 

which opened Washington 

on March 26 
he three 1! 
nice are 


Arn rik 


nited 
il Com 
nist agYvression 


See major article in next issue). 


Pittsburgh Slum Project 


Pittsburgh, already engaged in a 
tremendous business-area rede- 
velopment, is now set to undertake 
an equally spectacular housing and 
slum clearance program—one of 
the largest ever attempted. 

Downtown Pittsburgh is shaped 
like a triangle bordered on two sides 
by the Allegheny and Monongahela 
rivers as thev flow together to form 
the Ohio 


angle “ so 


This is the “golden tri 


( alled 


industries 


because of the 
steel 


manufacturing, 


many coal 


great 
aluminum and 


banking) which have their ‘.ead 


quarters thee. This area‘ is being 
improved, with new skyscrapers and 
open areas to replace run-down dis 
tricts 

The developu ent will be 


called 


Gateway Center. In days 
this 


west.” 


p-oneer 
area was a “gateway to the 
Here thei 
journey by raft and wagon down the 
Ohio Valley 

Behind Pittsburgh’s “golden tri 
lies the Hill District 
the most extensive slum areas in the 


settlers began 


angle one of 


nation. Most of the people in the 
Hill District are Negroes. A gigantic 
slum clearance project is planned on 
100 acres of this area 

Once the slums are swept away, 
there 


families to be 


will be room for thousands of 
housed nm modern 


dwellings, for a new sports arena 
building, and for a 2,000-car parking 
space Building in the reclaimed dis 
trict will he 
private enterprise 


The Fe 


uled to 


largely in the hands of 


deral Government is sched 
provi le 
state ot 


million 


five million dollars 
and the Pennsylvania an 
other one dollars for pur 
of the land and slum demoli 
tion. One of thi 
be finding nearby housi ig tor the 
families who must be 
the blighted area 

What's Behind It: The 
largely 
Ci 


4 hase 


moved out of 


project was 
Pittsburgh 
ity Planning which 
created The 
Commission is mack up of nine men 


tine 


conceived by the 
( Ommission 
forty 


was years ago 


who devote thei spare with 
Oo planning the future de 
nt and improvement of Pitts 
hairman since 1934 is Fred 
r, an architect. For Mi 
Hill District 


an especially 


project 


comes as satistving 


high point in his 27 years of service 
With his 


rger has pioneered 


as a Commission membet 


associates Mir Bri 


first problems will 


NICE KITTY! Motorists get a bit of a 
shock when they see Frank Quenqui, 
New Orleans animal trainer, out for a 
ride with Tiace, his four-month-old pet 
puma (above). Danes were even more 
startled when Miss Birtha Rysgarrd, 20, 
took Bongo, a three-year-old tiger (be- 
low), for a walk in a park in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. They were attending 
a pet show in Copenhagen. Photos from 
Wide World. 


urban rede 
velopment techniques. But he has 
modestly left to others the 
public credit for achievements born 


in several important 


always 


out of the Commission's persistent 


and far-seeing proposals 


Friend of Refugees 


The world paid tribute last week 
to an old Swedish clockmaker—a 
hero in the struggle against Nazi 
Germany. 

In 1933 Adolf Hitler came to pow 
er in Germany. He blamed most of 
Germany $s 
Soon groups ol Jews 
Germany by Nazi t 
Cepnciens 


troubles on the Je ws 
driven from 
rror, began to al 
Julius Huettner 


in Gothenburg to 


rive mm 
ope ed his home 
the refugees 

iiding refugees be 
round-the-clock 
He de 
work 


Jefore long 
came an every-day 
ettnet 


enterprise for Mr. HH 


voted his own fort » the 
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He organized other wealthy busi 
and together they backed 
the Swedish Red Cross in its aid to 
refugees. During and World 
War Il Mr. Huettner large 
sums to the Red Cross for medical 


nessinet) 


after 
gave 


care of refugees and for retraining 
them to make a living 

His records show that he helped 
46,000 people escape from the Nazis 
to a new life of freedom. Of these 
1) O00 are in the United States 

April 1 was Mr. Huettners 70th 
birthday ind wo 


from 15 


naw 


Thousands of men 


nen nations par ided 


lew orated 


through Gothenburg’s 
streets to honor Mr. Huettner for his 


long service to his fellow-man 


Heroes of Korean War 


The nation’s highest award for 
heroism in battle was given last 
month to an American Indian G. I., 
a Navy flier who helped rescue o 
Negro fellow-officer, and a corpo- 
ral who four buddies by 
flinging himself upon a hand 
grenade 

All thre« \ledal of Honor 

highest U.S. military 
Medals of Hono 
Korean war heroes 

1 Or missi except 

J. Hudner, of 

Navy 

l , he 


saved 


won the 
cece 


have 


man te 
1) 
Wilt 


ident 


} 
radde’s 


ham 


among 





United Nations News 





Reds Mass for Attack 


United Nations forces were brac 
ing themselves last week for a possi 
Chi- 
nese and North Korean Communists 
massed about 500,000 
north of the 38th Parallel, General 
Douglas MacArthur, the U.N. su 
preme commander announced 

On April 3, U.N. forces 
th Parallel a’ 
Korea above 
MacArthur 
and traveled in a 
North Korea 


a million men were 


ble counter-drive by the Reds 


have troops 


poured 
across the mga 10 
mile front in western 


Seoul crossed 


jeep 


General 
the Parallel 
15 miles insick 
Nearh 
ounded, or missing in the 
nths of the Kore in War 
nates that the ¢ 
orces have suffered 760,300 « 
ties. About 543.000 Red 
been killed or wounded in 
Korea, with the 
jually between North | 
hinese the U.S 


139.000 Nort} 


killed 
first mine 
The U.S 
rmy esti ommunist 

| 
istidal 
troops have 
battle in 
lin d about 


losses iVicte 


Idition 


ountries with troo 
298 G4Al « 

id Ne iriy 
were 


iithes South 


a total of 168,652, of whom 16,182 
killed. American casualties 
were about 25 per cent or 57,120, of 
whom 8 511 were killed 

Incidentally, the second smallest 
member-nation of the U. N.—Luxem- 
bourg (pop, 295,000) 
gent fighting in Korea 
one officer, four 


were 


has a contin 
It consists of 
non-commissioned 
officers, and 39 privates. The smallest 
member in the world organization is 
Iceland which has a population of 
140,000. It has no army or navy 


ON THE © NEWS 


l. Identify (on 
paper ERP, ECA 
Sth Parallel 


sheet of 
“golden triangle,” 


separate 


of killed, wound 
Korean war, on 
100,000, 1.000, 


2. The total number 
d missing in the 

des s about 

5 000 000 

# U.S. production 


Wa is is less 


is in World War 


int Congress to 


troops t 


5 The number 


Western Hemisphere is . 


Acme pho 


DAYTON, OHIO, HIGH SCHOOLERS, during a visit last month at United Na- 


tions headquarters in New York City, stop in at the U. N 


to right are: Ann Kidd, Jim Boggs 


Bookshop. From left 


Bill Burkhardt Jane Michael. 


and 





; 


tft and arink 


cafiein - 


from 
SAL MAGLIE 


star pitcher of 
the New York Giants 








f “TRON NERVES count in basebal particularly for 


e Last September I had 39 scoreless innings 


a pitcher 


coming into a tough 


one with the Pirates. Every inning, tension mounted! Six went by, 


<oreless, as I strove to extend my streak. In the seventh, their 


hard-hitting right fielder led 





d Ke 
and 3. I can’t 


caffein-free POSTUM has been for a long. long time.” 


S innings Was i 





no chance tor 


ite 


AND ARMY'S 
FAMOUS TRAINER, 
ROLLIE BEVAN, SAYS 


t home 
‘, 


careful at what I 


about 


always POSTUM for me. 


'” 


e nerves’ ! 


ft 


: L eb Adah 
s for IRON NERVES. 


take chances on ‘coffee nerve so my hot drink is 





DONT RISK “COFFEE NERVES”! 
START DRINKING POSTUM Now To 
Keep THOSe IRON NERVES you 
NEED FOR A TOP PERFORMANCE ! 





iF YOU MADE « 
te: ir choo orator mud out 
that they both mtain IN~a drug—an 
artificial stim nt 0 } ny ple can 
drink coffee others 
suffer ner 
POSTUM 
me gt ows, 
POSTUM 
regularly Made 
from healthful wheat d b Delicious with 
ugar! Yes | > PpOSTUM’S 
vigorous grain-rich flavor ' 

A Product of General Foods 


aont rsh 


cream and 





ease will mean that spe- 


interests will be served bet 


tes have 
presentatives 
My score 
! 
m philosophy iV. EPICAC 


My re it ' pace opposite eac h letter, 


4 | 


number of the correct an 


ll. CRIME INVESTIGATIONS swe! th counts 2 


On the line to the left of ea tting Is 
names in Column A, write 
re lescri 
vhu nr 
supp sed to be able to 


se of a rocket from 


Col ‘ 
umn earth to 


st alin’s over 


Sul} , 
ulbright 


olumn B 


o hehave like a 
» narrator acciden 
Om 
} 


oa ed : , , he dials set tor two 
: nce 
’ } n } 
RADAR 4. New Hampshire Senator aiding in ie! - ked “1 

& 000. 000 : ; é narke¢ wu 
crime and politics inquiry 
) OR CAD 5. Reputed gambling overlord fy 

ses 


} 


nh) 


1 , 
My score . 1 po I picac loses his siug 


lit. INCREASING THE SIZE OF 
CONGRESS 
lit ANnHOUNCces 


marries 
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Business, Labor, 
and the Good Citizen 


(Continued from page 5) 


sometimes occur. In such cases, work 
stoppages, or strikes result until 
one side or both give ground. While 
temporary some 
times result, this is a smal] price for the 
benefits of maintaining free collective 
Any method would 
result in arbitrary dictation by employ 


may 


inconveniences may 


Sargaining other 


*rs, or compulsion by the government 
‘*t would mean the loss of democratic 


¢ America 


reed m in 
that the occasional 

rather than the 
normal peaceful agreements, make the 
videst atten 


Even during periods of 


It is unfortunate 
disputes in industry 


headlines and attract the 
fon consider- 


ible unrest, the number of strikes has 


never been more than a small fraction 
of the number of uninte rrupted agree 
Working time lost 
| half of one 
per cent of all time worked. The truly 
American collec- 
tive bargaining is the fact that labor- 
} 


ments through 


strikes seldom exceeds one 


impressive feature of 


management relations have been pre- 


ponderantly peaceful 
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It is the duty of good citizens in a 
democracy to keep all these facts in 
mind in considering the relations be 
tween business, labor, and government. 


Congress 
(Continued from page 13) 


another in the same state has but 
261,000. Generally, rural areas have 
greater representation in the House 
than large cities. The farmers have 
more representatives than they would 
be entitled to if Congressional districts 
were equalized. As it is presently con 
stituted, our national legislature favors 
the interests of the farmer against those 
of the city dweller 

As President Truman rightly declared 
“It is fundamental to the whole struc 
ture of the Constitution that all citizens 
have equal representation, so far as 
practicable, in the House of Represen 
tatives.” 

The Administration is now striving to 
correct these inequalities through Fed 
eral legislation 

As we see it, the real problem is how 
to make the House more responsive to 
the will of the governed, how to make 
it a truer servant of the people. The 
answer is not a larger House but a more 
efficient What counts is not 
quantity but quality 


House 





BATTER UP! 


By Johnny Tresp, North Dallas High School, Dallas, Texas 


(Starred words refer to baseball terms and players.) 


Musical 





‘ 2 3 4 S 6 
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Pastry 


















































Mail (abbr.). 
Ton ( abbr.) 


French coin 





College 





National 





1946, 1948 
Pee Wee 


} tetor 
shortstoy 





Round of 





William 
Swiss archer 


Attorney 

















4} ( ollege 




















in Brazil 








STUDENTS are invited to submit crossword puzzles for publication in 
Scholastic Magozines. Each purzie should be built around one subject, 4 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowl- 
edge. Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related - 
to the theme. For any puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries 49 
must include puttie, definitions and answers on separate sheets. Give *51 
name, address, school and grade. Address: Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic 
New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue 


35! Fourth Ave 


Mountain 


Entreaty 
Larry 


To spend time idly 
Ty Hall of Famer. 
Feminine singing 
composition 
Initials of 24 Across 
I'wo base hits 


abbr.). 


in Los Angeles 
Distress signal 
League's 


Valuable Player, 1943 


Animal shelters on farm 
stand 

Low-bred dogs 

i ladder 

A raises a playe 

batting average 


legendary 30 


abbr 
Note of music 
ce gree 
43 Francisco 


al s« ale. 


44. Shilling (abbr ) 

45. Arctic treeless plains 
(abbr. ) 

*48. Where the batter stands: 
plate 


land outfielder. 
52. Distorted, perverted 


1. The Creole state ( abbr.) 
2. Aged 

3. Minute particle 

4. Balls hit outside the 


base 


voice 


lines 

5. Young horses 

6. Not closed 
Public 
Boy Scouts 
To incite 
Rodents 
Lament 


y ehi le 
abbr.) 


stimulate 


*15. Team with the most 

wins the 

Richly 

Three 

out! 

Like 

South Africa 

Close, finish 

Hickory stick 

New Orleans celebration 

Mardi 

Sultan of Swat 

No good (abbr.) 

32. Neuter pronoun 

33. Ancient 
east of Babylonia 


Most game 
ornamented 
*20 and you 


Dodger 


(abbr. ) 


*99 


country north- 


Narrow opening 

river Term of endearment 
Canvas coverings ( short 
form } 
Mute, 
Illegal motion by the 
pitc her 

45. Also 

46. Perceive by the eye. 

48. Head (abbr.). 

50. Exclamation of disgust. 


silent 


Cleve- 
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By KURT VONNEGUT, JR. 


ABOUT time somebody told 
, , EPICA Alter 


iyet 


EPICAC 


It was a creature that had no eyes, yet it could weep. 


it had no heart, and yet it fell in love. 








Your greatest assurance 


of Healthy Teeth 


IF YOU 
proving your health a appearance, 
send them to: Ann White. “How's Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
45 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y 


Problems of greatest interest will be 


have any questions about im- 


The Clueshin Boy 


weight 


For Sandwich Toters. ...Consideri 
number of sandwiches most of u 


Foot 


Note 


r 
ny 


ool careers, it's wort! 
vow to make the best of 


t » make 1 ZOO 


ire a tew 
inchbox sandwi 
breads used. Rolls pum 


bread, and whole wheat 


lcome changes from reg 


OT ped mixtures 


1 
enough 

1 
rake 


example 


zr ooze il] ver your 


lettuce w sliced toma 
Wrap them 
ix paper, and add then 


when you are ready t 


sar dwi hes 


few hours between twe 

both lettuce and toma 
dr Op 

ne on bot! 

ich. Remember, too 

ls easily after it h 


room temperature fo 


meat taste 


the same 


naking sand 
anything goes 
A dab of mus 
sing, mayonnaise, or 
} lullest sand 

1dwi 


sandwich bags 
’ } 
quicker and 





QUESTION: Who planted the first fruit in 


America? 


ANSWER: Spanish missionaries, who settled in 
California in the 18th century, planted the first 
fruit—grapes. The vines produced abundant crops 
in summer, but fruit was needed for the winter 
diet, too. So the missionaries dried the surplus 
grapes in the sun to produce raisins, which are so 


rich in iron and natural fruit sugars. 





QUESTION: Why is an “energy” breakfast so 
important? 


ANSWER: It gives you a tug of energy just 
when you need it most—in the morning. And it 
QUESTION: How old is the sport of TugO’ War? will “keep pulling” for you all day! Skipping 
breakfast, or skimping on it, can drag you back. 
ANSWER: Tug 0’ War goes way back to the days So eat an “energy” breakfast every day: bread 
of the Greeks, but it wasn’t a sport then. It was and butter (or fortified margarine), cereal*, milk, 
devised as a means of developing the upper body and fruit or fruit juice. 

muscles of the soldiers, so that they would be bet 
ter able to pull army wagons. Too bad these Greek 


soldiers didn't know about “energy” breakfasts! 





* ... for instance, 


Post's swell 
fruit 'n cereal 


treat, Raisin Bran. 


Products of General Foods 


Wy 


A\l The Famous earet® 


Post Toasties Post's Raisin Bran Post's 40% Bran Flokes Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Grape-Nuts Fickes Post's Whect Meal Sugor Crisp 
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AAC Hint. 


Slip this Tip 


in the Band 
of Pop's Hat 


CUT ALONG LIN 


Hint from the Whole 


Family.. 
THE 


.We Want... 
POPULAR 


“FAMILY 
KEYBOARD” 
Fits 
Everybody's 
Needs! 


h 


~ oF 


ao,” 


4 


atnentn ry 
gy ns 
) 
ype | 
v 


Deoler, De 
eweler hos it. Ack 
+ eo1y poyment plon 


$1 @ week. 


Underwood Corporation 


Ont PARK Ave 


New Tork 16, 6.7 


ja 


DO TEEN-AGERS TODAY HAVE 


TOO MUCH OR 
FREEDOM? That's the 
next “Jam Ses 

parent what 1 
Would you make 
rules th im your 


such things as ) 


$s] 


have iny sug 


roo LITTLE 
sulmect for our 
vere i 


sake? 


} 1 } 
ruies could be enforced 


in your letter “>! 


Write lown 
mail them not 
Gay Head, Scholastic 


} 
ter 


TODAY'S QUESTION 


What do you think of 


0) per 


nu” 
| 


Dutch dating 

4 DOV can hold a job 
t a 

t hold j 


dutch dates’'? 


*] 


nk it 


} 
i 
| 
the 


Ernie Oats 
Pekin (1) CHS 


while most of 
luring school 
Gene Frizelle 

Nevede (Meo.) H.$ 


m SeSsig 


should let her know in advance that 
he can't keep the date and why 
“Dutch dating” is embarrassing 
because it does 
girl to pay ! 


f them 


William Porter 
Vashon H.5., St. Lowis, Mo 


I don’t know all there is to know 
etiquette, but I don’t agree with 
“a of “dutch dates.” If the boy 


ially embart assed ne shouldn 


n the first place I don’t see how a 
can call a girl and say “Would you 
i movie? You have the 


irse It just doe sn't sound 


Dick Trimmer 
Dennison (Ohio) HS 


onsiderate 


mit going 


isn't fair to the 


Tommie Mattox 
Blockwell H.S., Elberton, Georgia 


Feminine Point-of-vieu 


DOV thinks en yugh 
should pay 
st girls it lowers 
estimation if he lets a girl pay 
late with him 
Olive Williams 
Kittanning (Pa.) HS 


“+ own way, she 


alone or with, 
If the boy hasn't the money 
girl to the movies or other 
they could spend the evening 
friends or staying at home 


1S 


records 

Margaret Graves 

Vashon H.5., St. Lowis, Mo 
th 


1d then it’s fun to reverse the 
, 


ther and 


but it still 


the male, if 


Carol Harris 
Nevade (Mo.) HS. 


fact that a boy just 
| suggests that she 
he feels extremely 
» let’s sav, “Dutch Dat 
rirls Only.’ 
Sve Ann Beatty 
South Heaven (Mich.) HS. 


' 
less attention 


if she bears her own expenses for her 





He'll soon think she should pay 
for his date, too! 


Elia May Doaley 
Vashon #.5., St. Lewis, Mo 


YES! 

The Masculine Point-of-vieu 

At our age many of us do not have 

s. Lf we do. they vy so little that 

r necessary expenses art take n care 
1 as food and clothing there is 
ft for dating. Many times a boy 
like to go to a movie or some 


suc 


of entertainment, but he’s 
afraid to ask a girl. He thinks she won't 
understand and might tell all her 
friends that he’s cheap and ‘doesn’t 
want to spend his money—when that 
isn’t the reason at all! 

I like a girl who is understanding 
and is glad to go “dutch.” She makes 
me feel that although I'm financially 

nable to take care of all the expense 

likes my company well enough to 

t fifty-fifty and still enjoy herself as 
though she didn't have to spend one 
cent 

Shannon Bennett 
*" Vashon H.S., St. Louis, Mo 


Boy 


s have to furnish ¢ 
ice : 


4B. and JB 
Kokomo (Indiona) H. $ 


good I 
1 by a! 


1 


ichicer 
5 lies 


st ever. ' 

However 

» the country 

ire numerous Va 

noney, but very few ways f git 

ao Ir he citv. the opportunities 
+} 


earning money are about the same for 
both boys and girls. But if a girl in a 


Continued on page 27 


you’re always on the beam with 


argus 75! 


Just get your subject set in the Argus 75 


you see the picture 
as it will appear... 


CAMERAS INC 


sights and let ‘er fly. Through the 75's big 
brilliant view finder you frame just the 
arrangement you want—before you ever 
take the picture. Then there're no spoiled 
shots with funny angles arms and legs 
cut off 

And what sharp, clear pictures you get 
with the fine Argus 75 lens that’s always in 
focus. Pictures in full, natural color... pic 
tures in sparkling black and white... pic 
tures anytime of day or night. Look the 
famous Argus “75” over at your nearest 
camera shop—you'll find it unbeatable for 


the price 


arg us 75 ---Combines Simplicity...Quality...Keonomy 
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LONG-LASTING 
LONG-LIVELY 





Lewt fer the Bread 


— > 
Now Victor lmprentat 
the famed white 
with spiral, and 
rom Rovat are 
" led on 
ath un 
oof that 

gen 

best 

cTor 

Bra ‘ every 

player 


blue 


vie 


BUY U. S. 
SAVINGS BONDS 


SLUGGER 


BATS 


W462 SOFTBALL RULES 

For 1—ARE READY 

Get your copy at your dealers 
r send i0c direct 
Or com) © cove: 
Hillerich & Bradsby 
Kentucky 


tf ws 
stamps 
mailing 
Co., Louisville 2, 


Address Dew 
$2? 


SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFTBALL &@ BASEBALL 


| 


“Career Clab” 


UESTION BOX 
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rural area does receive an allowance 


which is greater than her boy friend’s | a 
is, then she should offer to go “dutch” /S z C Wa. 
sometimes 


Joann Garrison 
Cateco H.5., Somerville, Alabama 





“Dutch dates” are becoming more 
popular every day, so we girls will have 
to face them sooner or later. In a way, 
they’re more fun. When you pay for 
your share, you don’t have to worry 
whether the “Banana Royal” you're eat 
ing should have been a Coke 
Diane Liegele 
Columbia (N.J.) HS. 
: y Cushions \ 
Girls have as much opportunity as . a Leah em Heel Bone ¥ 
boys do to earn spending money. There - : 
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“Definition, please,” said EPICAC. 

“Noun, meaning destiny.” 

“15-8,” said EPICAC’S paper strip. 
“Oh.” 
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Weight’s No Object 
Man: “T'd like to buy a book.” 
Clerk: “What would you like, 
Something light?” 
Man: “It doesn’t matter. I have my 
car with me.” 


sir? 


Wyandotte Pantograpt 
Wyandotte 1.8... Kanees City, Kan 


Discussion Closed 


A professor at medical school asked 
a student how much of a certain drug 
should be administered to a patient and 
the young man replied, “Five grains.” 

A minute later he raised his hand; 
“Professor,” he said, “I would like to 
change my answer to that question.” 

The professor looked at his watch 
and replied, “Never mind, young man, 
your patient has been dead for 40 sec- 


onds 
Ve oocimer 


f the World Magazine 


Not That Thirsty 


Waiter: “And what will you have to 
drink?” 

Bill: “Ginger ale.” 

Waiter: “Pale?” 

Bill: “Oh 


goodness no; just a glass.” 
Whyandott 
Wye 


Pantograph 
HS. Kansas City, Kan 


Weather Report 


Judge: “Ill fine you today, but if you 
speed again you'll go to jail.’ 
Speeder: “I 


cooler tomorrow!” 
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get it—fine today and 
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Bang! 

Joe Blow (rushing into business 
man’s office): “Have you an opening 
for a bright young man?” 

Business Man: “Yes—and don't slam 
it on the way out!” 


Ne-i-gh 
A middle-aged man approached a 


bank official, stating that he would like | 


to make a loan. 


“Yes,” said the bank official, “but you | 
will have to take that up with our loan j 


arranger.” 


“The loan arranger?” echoed the man 


blankly. “Who is that?” 





ILLINOIS WESLEYAN — 
UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 





Easily accessible by rail, highway 
or airline. 
for further Information 
address: 
Office of Admissions 
thine Seswvee University 
Bloomington, Illinois 














“Why, just what I said. The loan | 


arranger.” 


The would-be borrower looked puz- | 


zled. Then his face cleared 
“Oh, yes, of course,” he smiled, look 


ing thoroughly enlightened. “It’s the fel- | 
low on the radio who keeps saying, ‘Hi | 


ho! Silver!” 


| 
Mutua! Magazine 


Baloney 
Gracie: “Going to the dance?” 
George: “What dance?” 
Gracie: “Haven't you heard? 
butchers are throwing a meat ball.” 


Help Wanted 


Lady of the House: “And what can I | 


do for you? 
Tramp 


a coat sewed on this button.” 


A Captivating Story 


“I want to buy that book in the win 
Hou 
said the little girl to the book salesman, 
The at the 
child 
“That's not the sort of book for you,” 
said. “What do you want it for?” 
“Want to give it to my daddy for a 
birthday present.” 
“But there 
other books he would rather have 


dow called 


salesman lox »*ked dubiously 


he 


hundreds of 
said 


surely are 


the sales 
‘No, I know he'd like that one 


he’s a private detective.” 
Great Norther 


nan 


sec 


Circumstantial Evidence 


“Do you know, I weighed only three 
and a half pounds when I was born.” 

“You don't say! Did you live?” 

“Did I live! Boy, you ought to see 
me now!” 


Some Joke 


“These are especially strong 


Clerk 


| shirts, madam. They simply laugh at | 


the laundry.” 
Customer: “I know. I had some re- 
turned from the laundry with their sides 


split.” 
Boy's Life 


‘If you don’t mind, I'd like | 


You | 


The | 





FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


to Captivate Men,” | 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


| DUNLOP THRE & RUBBER CORP, Dept. 11 S00 Filth Ave., Now York City 


Please rash me that FREE Dunlop teanie book, “How 
ro Imenove Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards 
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“the Vew Mv: Peanut 
Mechanical Pencil 
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two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS or 
two 5c FLANTERS JUMBO 
BLOCK Peanut Bar wrap- 
pers, or one PLANTERS 
PEANUT BUTTER jar label. 


The “Ritepoint’’ mechanical Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an extra supply of lead and an 
eraser inside the pencil barrel. A plastic Mr. Peanut floats 


in the top of the pencil. 


- 
AY 
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ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


Department 26-C 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Save PLANTERS PEANUT BUTTER jar labels 
for premiums ¢ 





ECENTLY ir this corner I men- 

tioned some anniversaries we were 
celebrating, reminisced about our early 
days, and doubted that manna from 
heaven would ever be our lot 

A long-time friend from Seattle who 
signs herself as a Veteran, Pacific Coast 
Scholastic Marines, wrote to me after 
reading that column: 

“I think I have known the Scholastic 
since it was a ‘fragile raft, and so feel 
impelled to cheer the arrival weekly of 
the incoming ship which sails calmly 
into this harbor, Lincoln High School, 
Seattle, each Thursday afternoon. How 
can the crew manna from 
heaven, when the manna is so widely 
dispersed to us teacher veteran Coast 
Marines and junior recruits alike? You 
are playing God, so how come you 
expect manna? 

“I haven't any way to date when 
I first used the Scholastic; know I had 
it and it was a usual thing when Six- 
teen® appeared, for I shall never for- 
get the absorption with which a senior 
boy read it (he has since graduated 
brilliantly from M.1.T., made real rank 
in the War, and worked at Oak Ridge). 

“Right now I'm using P.E. and L.C., 
and both are manna, miraculously sup- 
plied spiritual nourishment (thanks 
Mr. Webster!) on this arid coast. Just 
today I got across infinitive phrases, 
prepositional phrases, and participial 
via the March 7 P.E., and then we 
sang the songs, Blue Moon, et al, of 
which the exercise in the P.M.P. was 
made up. Some kid was astonished be- 
cause I didn’t know ‘A bushel and a 
peck and a hug around the neck’—and 
its resultant singing encouraged the 
other songs of the Feb. 7 P.M.P.” 

Rowena Bond 
Lincoln H. S., Seattle 


Thanks very much, Miss Bond, for 
your letter and for writing my column 
for me this busy week when we are 
packing up to move our offices. My 
greetings, too, to you and our many 
other friends on Puget Sound, at least 
one of whom dates back to my soldier 
days in 1917-18 at Fort Lewis 
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HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Great Britain 
April 25 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Contemporary Brit- 
ain, 1950, free, British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. Testing Time for Brit- 
ain, by W. W. Wade, (Reports, Vol 
26, No. 4), 1940, 25¢, Foreign Policy 
Association, 22 East 38 Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Britain’s Road to Re- 
covery, (Headline Series No. 74), 1949, 
35¢. Foreign Policy Association, 22 
East 38 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
British Crisis, (Topic of the Month 
Series A, No. 18), 1949, 25¢, Eco 
nomic Service Agency, 1603 K Street, 
Washington 6, D. C. Britain—1950, 
1951, free, British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 

BOOKS: Great Britain: England, 
Scotland and Wales, by Dore Ogrizek, 
$6.00 (McGraw, 1949). Assignment to 
Austerity, by H. L. Matthews and E. C. 
Matthews, $3.00 (Bobbs, 1950). Land 
of the English People, by Alicia Street, 
(Portraits of the Nations Series), $2.00 
(Lippincott, 1946). British Socialism 


Today, compiled by Julia E. Johnsen 


$1.75 (H. W. Wilson, 1950). 
ARTICLES: “Atlantic Report; Lon- 
don,” Atlantic Monthly, Mar. 1951. 
“Yankee Salesmen in King George’s 
Court,” by P. Salisbury, Harper's Maga- 
zine, Jan. 1951. “British National 
Health Service,” Consumer Reports, 
Mar. 1951. “Britain’s House: New and 
Ages Old,” by F. Hailey, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Oct. 22, 1950. “Britain Goes 
Off the Dole,” Business Week, Dec. 23, 
1950. “Britain’s Road Back,” by J. K. 
Jessup, Fortune, May, 1950. “Where's 
Britain Going Now?” by D. Bess, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, May 20, 1950. 
FILMS: The British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 
10, has available a number of recent 
films and filmstrips, for sale or rental, 
on the British Isles. Write them for 
complete listing and further details. 
Trade and Industry (Earth and Its 
Peoples series), London and Newcastle, 
typical centers of trade and industry. 
Animated sequence. locates industries, 
resources, and transportation in Britain. 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
N. Y. 29. Introducing Britain, 10 min- 
utes, sale or rent, Simmel-Meservey 
Inc., 321 S. Beverly Drive, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. Economic and social con- 
ditions in Britain since World War I. 
British Isles, 11 minutes, sale or rent, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, Ill. Over-all survey of physical 


characteristics of the islands, life and 
character of the people, economic life, 
food supply, and overseas trade. 

FILMSTRIPS: English Children, 88 
frames, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, Ill. English children at school 
and family life at home, People of 
England, Film Publishers Inc., 25 Broad 
St., N. Y. 4. Adjustment of the English 
people to a new economic and social 
order. Beautiful Britain, British People, 
British Ports, etc. (British Empire Se- 
ries), Society for Visual Education, 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, 
Il. 


Malaya 
April 25 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Malayan Tragedy, by 
Alfred Crofts, (Journeys Behind the 
News, Vol. 12, No. 22), 1950, 10¢, So 
cial Science Foundation, c/o University 
of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado. The 
Federation of Malaya, 1948, ftee, Brit- 
ish Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Malaya, 
(Limited Supply), by the governments 
of Malaya and Singapore, 1950, free, 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Picture Map Geography of 
Asia, by Vernon Quinn, $2.25 (Lippin 
cott, 1946). Islands of the East Indies 
by Daniel Hawthorne, O.P. (Putnam 
1944) 

ARTICLES: “Britain Has Her Korea 
Too,” by J. Fromm, U. S. News, Mar 
2, 1951. “Malaya,” Atlantic Monthly, 
Jan. 1951. “Singapore,” Holiday, De« 
1950. “Outbreaks in High Gear,” News 
week, Apr. 3, 1950. “Singapore—Brit 
ain’s Outpost of Empire,” National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, Nov. 1941 

FILMS: Nomads of the Jungle 
(Earth and Its Peoples Series), 20 min 
utes, sale or rent, United World Films 
1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29. Life of a 
typical nomad family in a Malayan 
jungle—their problems in relation to 
climate, environment and natural re 
sources. Malay Peninsula, 10 minutes, 
sale Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. The co-existence of Eastern 
and Western cultures and means of 
livelihood. Voices of Malaya, 35 min- 
utes, sale or rent, British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 
Life in Malaya today. 

FILMSTRIPS: Colonial Empire: In- 
troducing Malaya and Borneo, 39 
frames, British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. People, 
life, industries, and social services of 
Malaya and Borneo. 
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Off the Press 


Notice: Please do not send orders for 
these books, or requests for examination 
copies, to Beholastic Magazines. All cor 
respondence pertaining to books re 
viewed here should be sent direct to 
their publishers. : 


How It Feels to Be a Teacher, by 
Mary V. Holman. Bureau of Publi 
cations, Teachers College, Columbie-’ 
University, N. Y. 208 pp., $3.25. 


Dr. Holman, Director of Guidance 
in the Public Schools of Orange, New, 
Jersey, is an insider looking at her col-+ 
leagues. She has been a high schook 
and college teacher, a mental hygiene* 
consultant, and a psychiatric social. 
worker. These qualifications help to’ 
explain the selection of materials in 
this penetrating analysis of teachers. 
To give people in and gut of the pro- 
fession a better perspective she has as- 
sembled a believable composite person 
who moves through part of the book 
as a rural youngster, teen-ager, col- 
lege student, and teacher. In these and 
other chapters there is a stimulating 
awareness of the problems teachers 
face on the job as they seek to satisfy 
five masters—the pupils, the parents, 
the board of education, the adminis- 
trator, and the community. 

The special value of this book is that 
there are few of the glib generaliza- 
tions which permeate books on educa- 
tional theory. The author has a down- 
to-earth appreciation of the impact of 
low salaries on the effectiveness of 
education. The bulk of the statements 
about teachers’ problems, personal and 
professional, are documented from a 
rich store of experiences. They include 
the newly appointed teacher in a Jer- 
sey coastal village, the teacher making 
adjustments to the school and commu- 
nity, and the teacher contemplating re- 
tirement 


People Are Important, by Eva Knox 
Evans. Illustrated by Vana Earle. 
Capitol Publishing Co., Irvington- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 87 pp., $2.50. 


“We are taught to stand up in the 
presence of certain people to show re- 
spect. But Johnny of the Fiji Islands 
is taught to sit down to show the same 
thing.” This is one of hundreds of dif- 
ferent ways of doing things in differ- 
ent cultures, simply stated and hu- 
morously illustrated, in a book which 
seeks to improve human relations. In 
chapters written for children from 9 to 
12, but intriguing to all age levels, 
Eva Evans compares languages among 
the two billion people in the world, 
tastes in food and clothing, forms of 
greeting, and methods of settling quar- 
rels. 





On the Critical Reading of Books 


]_ ET the student inquire, first of ll, what problem brought the beck 
forth, and second, what light the book throws on relevant problems 
today. He must not blindly believe all that every author says; neither 
must he assume that because a particular writer does not flatter the 
reader's pet ideas or does not write in a contemporary style, the book is 

. therefore negligible or outmoded. Franklin and Emerson still speak im- 


portant things to the America of . . 


. Henry Ford. . 


—From The Horverd Reading List in Americon History (Harvard University 


Press, 1949) 





The book has been recognized by 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews as one of the outstanding 
“Books for Brotherhood.” It is a fas- 
cinating documentation of the frequent- 
ly forgotten truism: “We are all peo- 
ple, different from each other in many 
interesting and curious ways. Yet we 
are all alike because each one of us 
is so important.” 


Monopoly and Free Enterprise, by 
George W. Stocking and Myron W. 
Watkins. With the Report and Rec- 
ommendations of the Committee on 
Cartels and Monopoly. The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, N. Y. 596 pp., 
$4. 


“I told you so,” might be the initial 
reaction of anti-monopolists of the 19th 
century if they flipped the pages of this 
impressive study of our economic sys- 
tem. For the growth of concentration 
in American industry is undeniable 
when we consider that “in each of 
seven industries one corporation con- 
trolled the entire domestic output” and 
that “industries in which four produc- 
ers or less turned out more than half 
the total value product accounted for 
over half of the value of all manufac- 
tured products.” A more considered 
review of these pages would indicate 
that pure monopoly is never found in 
the free market because of substitute 
goods, potential competition, business 
standards, a sense of social responsi- 
bility, and fear of government inter- 
vention and public opinion. There is 
the further consideration that bigness 
frequently works to the advantage of 
the consumer, since in some indus- 
tries a low unit cost is possible only on a 
mass production basis made feasible by 
large capital investment. 

We have come to expect from The 
Twentieth Century Fund, a non-profit 
non-partisan foundation, financed by 
the late Edward Filene, exhaustive but 
readable work on important economic 
questions. The present volume if an 
outstanding effort in this direction. The 
authors, George W. Stocking, Professor 
of Economies at Vanderbilt University, 


{ 


and Myron W. Watkins, Economic 
Consultant, have examined the chang- 
ing structure of the American economy 
since the 19th century. They show in 
detail and by specific instances how 
the free play of competitive forces has 
been limited by American business con- 
cerns and, in certain fields, by legis- 
lation. They have tried to assess the 
economic and social effects of these 
developments, and the role of govern- 
ment in regulation of monopoly. Their 
findings and the committee recommen- 
dations deserve wide study by alert 
citizens and officials who are anxious 
to maintain free competition as a part 
of the American way of life. 


How to Win an Argument with a Com- 
munist, by Ray W. Sherman. Dutton, 
N. Y., 1950. 251 pp., $2.50. 


Mr, Sherman rightly believes that too 
many Americans are “taken in” by 
slick talkers. In helping us to build de- 
fenses against Communist propaganda 
he draws upon his personal experiences 
as a salesman and as an editor who 
helped to establish Hearst Business 
Magazines and Automotive Merchan- 
dising. Many of his suggestions might 
well be applied to resisting singing 
commercials and campaign oratory. It 
is doubtful, however, whether any 
modern Communist would be taken 
aback by the much overweighted half 
of this book which describes Utopian 
communist colonies from the mythical 
Avalon and Atlantis through the Fou- 
rier Phalanxes and Iowa’s “Amana So- 
ciety.” 

Other sections in this poorly organ- 
ized work are devoted to an analysis 
of Marx’s “Communist Manifesto” and 
an incredibly brief essay on Russian 
Communism. Especially naive is the 
chapter, “Ask the Communist to An- 
swer ‘Yes’ or “No.” It should be ap- 
parent to Mr. Sherman that Commu- 
nists will not hesitate to answer “yes” 
to questions when truth about the Rus- 
sian record would require an unequiv- 
ocal negative. 

Howarp L. Hunwirz 





